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The actual or prospective teacher, then, will expect psycho-
logy, in the first place, to shed light on the nature of those two
persons in the bipolar process of education, himself and the
educand. He will rightly hope that, since his task is to influ-
ence others, his study of psychology will enable him to under-
stand himself. He will also expect it to tell him of the innate
endowment of the child, of the laws of his development, of the
ever-growing complexity of his mind, of the effect of environ-
ment, and, above all, of the formation of character. He will
not be totally disappointed in these hopes if he turns to the
pages of McDougall, Nunn, and many others, including the
exponents of the psycho-analytic schools. In the second place,
the teacher will expect to learn from psychology how one
personality acts on another, how the influence of group-life
modifies the individual, how the corporate life of a school
assists in the development of a child. In seeking information
on these points he will find a certain amount of recent litera-
ture on group psychology awaiting his attention. In the third
place, he will certainly expect to find guidance in the ancient
craft of teaching; he will wish to know whether psychology
can tell him how knowledge systems are built up, how new
knowledge is received into the mind, how we think, and how
we reason. For nearly a century the teacher has had the
eminently workable -psychology of Herbart available for this
purpose, and it has now been supplemented in many valuable
directions by later writers who are not ashamed to acknowledge
their debt to this great pioneer.
How is the student of education to get his knowledge of
psychology? In asking this question we are led to examine
briefly the main methods of psychological study. As in all
sciences, the data are got by the comprehensive methods of
observation and experiment, the distinction between the two
being that in experiment we control the conditions, while in
observation we do not. The traditional method of observa-
tion employed in psychology is, as we have seen, introspection.
This method is always associated with the name of Locke, the
founder of British psychology, who defined it as " the notice
which the mind takes of its own operations." Introspection as